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other than , Cope enhagen. i Bn 'Gibra 
And yet we abſurdly” took upon Gre 
dan and Ireland as ffates haviß 
ttereſts, thoug ide dittanee b 

EE Fo in ſome. x 


and, Ireland, which channel, in true policy, 
ought always 5 have been Gonlidered 15 
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rendered. prohibitions. * 
Tity of their reſpective intereſts. This deſ- 
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0 well peopled Aich Britih ſubj — we mould | 


regard it as the height oe impolicy if the 
3 intercourſe between the yr 3 


and ſouthern ſhores of the ſame | 
ko be checke 


conſiderable bodies of water, than the chan 


High- duties ahd. wren bf 


tions, Thoſe lakes 2 are much more 


nel that ſeparates the ſhores of Great Britain | 


ut as 
a mere arm of the ſea, giving us the advan- 


tage of a more extended ſea coaſt, and faci- 
licating the conveyance of merchandize by : 


eoaſting navigation.” 1 „ OCD 
1 God 
been once 


From -the weak prin- 


ciple of ets the chief reſources of go- 


vernment Tom, .exported . K 
Fhandize“, ea iſland | 
the other poſſe elled of 


as 
for the 12 


troQive ſyſtem is now , by man 
people to be the natural N or at lea 
be alled 5 HH that the pu burdens borne 
by. the 1 

| rtionat e. as 92 render a. commercial £qua- 
Wo or both extremely difficult, if not im- 


1 Others, with much more re 


ſon, regard the reciprocal reſtraints on trade 


between the two illands as moſt unnatural ; 
and think that it would be far from bein ng 


 Cifficule | or een, 70 R the di 
by ferences 


| wb 0 4 6 . 8 not one o tenth part ſo 
"are as that of the ny; of the « lend, * to the meernal con- 


Ueges | nevertheleſs ' having | 


s in each Viland are ſo diſpro- 


mY 


* ferences, in the public burdens of each, were 
an accurate examination and eſtimate of thoſe 
differences but once obtained. I have, in the 


following pages, attempted ſuch an examina- 


tion and ſuch an eſtimate, with a view to the 


A 


_ eſtabliſhment of an equality of trade in both 


iſlands, hoping for the Purge nce of the 
public, if, upon a ſubject of ſuch national im- 
portance, which has not hitherto been made 
an object of diſcuſſion by any of our political 


T ſhould not be able to give all the ſatisfaction 


or commercial writers that I have met with, 


that could be wiſhed. - When the ſubject 


onee comes under the deliberation of the par- 
liament of each kingdom, the happy conſe- 
_ quences flowing from an equality of trade in 
both iſlands, will then appear with all their 
evidence and force, and we ſhall have rea- 
ſon to be aſtoniſhed, how ſuch an eſtabliſn- 
ment, ſo eaſily to be accompliſhed, and now 


| become ſo neceſſary, could haye been ſo long 


 nefleGode. on — 2 
55 the preſent commereial ſyſtem, Ireland 
conſiders herſelf as the moſt aggrieved; but 
- ſhe has been long accuſtomed ro complain of 
other hardſhips than that of. a limited trade, 


which hardſhips, when the actual ſituation of 


that iſland is examined, will appear to be 


founded more on popular opinion than rea- 


ty. The moſt plauſible of theſe is, the. ex- 


ceſſive drain of wealth occaſioned by the 


abſentees or landholders not reſident in lre- 


land, which the Iriſh, allege- as a grievance 


peculiar: to them; and the next is the great 


weight of their taxes paid directly to govern- 


ment. Now, though I acknowledge, that 


the burdens and grievances of Ireland are 


very conſiderable, "and, an our ſide, in the 


| higheſt 


% 


ternal circulation af a. ſtate, and MEA | 


ay | 5 "of 6 * 
K degret impotitic;” 1 bope ne | 


4 


to eder 1 ir evident, ea the p | 
3 and Kun _— of het taxes an- 

be reckone E thoſe s W 1. 

"2 deny that the drain of abſentecs 4 
Per 16 Ireland; I ik 4 tax vieh the” 
tal, of every great empire draws from” Nee 
. provinces, and in che Britiſh ſtate 
ok more paid by Ireland than by the diftant nt 
counties in Great Britain. T is will 4 
pear evident to e e of every rea 
der, who conſiders the nature of ine in 


opulence and 
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what are the Fay” Jurces of its 
The coiniy is 4h chief p Prod e bog 

of e See M 1 thou 51 A 

tinua nto t cp ita cit 

the fall ſtock that: bm in d cbind,. 1 

to the frugality that prevails. 5 7 : 

with the bounty of nature, 6 080 Ane 


85 ſupplies, and at the ſame time * maintain a 


ind of caſineſs in the remote towns and = 


Villages, provided the demands of the capi- 


tal be not exorbitant. An hundred men em- 
ployed in country labour will produce more 

to the ſtate, than an hundred thouſand livery | 
ſervants,” coachmen, and chairmen in Lon- 
don; for theſe laſt, though not emplo yed in i 

deſtroying and ſlau htering, produce no more 
national | wealth tan an hundred thouſand 


ENI 


1 The people of irdandibinkehite circumſtances much wot this | 


8 are, and he ve had many pſeudo patriots among them, the 
foremoſt of whom is.the witty: author, but wretched me | 
who have ſtudiouſiy endeavbured' to make them believe ſo. ne 


monument in memory of Swift as a politician, the Iriſhought-toereR 


twenty to the memory of diſhop Berkeley, as there is much more true 


| political paler chad his err PS . in all rad; bare * „ 
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folders 


cc TN 5 


ſoldiers: — ons fh Aube ſpodi vond 
_ prpduces London, ſucfar ſtom: nengich SI . 
the: couestry, is in Bread part maintained 
128 „by the diſtantt prbvindes! gratis. 
ar example, ſuppeiſe 


the) rents of theo ãb- 


| whith: probubly-exteed fifty thouſand. potnds, 


_ aye! toobefpaid-ab theo capital, 20d Ghar deter 
pay of merchanes at Newveaſ 1 
to chat value 2 London, thoſe- rderchants: | 


ala by: bills. o ER | 

"of the; Abſentees 
fame» tonarms,, inwhichreafe: it is plant 

 Neittbit6barland:-nots ond furniſhes the coals) 

_ But furvifhes;theopayment> of them: 1 Again 

5 Lincolnſhire grazier hri 


inga uf 
—— aud heacbh af cittle to London; che 
= 1 ee e ra Hall. 
Eelont; poun 5 PA ing 
that ſuni inta the treaſury, may procure rom 
 thenoe d draught ot the ſame value uh 
oollector df the enciſe in LEineolũſhire, which - 
hel gives to the grazicr; who; receives caſh; for 
it-ypanchis return beme... I know;not whether 
this preciſe method be uſed in this kingdom: 
bui t knou that it is practiſec; in Franc and 


e ee pes Fl 
Vi proves chat nſhireb pays Lin- 
a 5 1 2 for 
nathing: Theſe exaniples may ſuffiece in place 
af an: hundred others and may ferye tc i'liecx 
preſuniption of the Londoners, ho vaunt = 


A ſupplies that city affords the 


ons fhould' have erf en influence in na- 5 


tional counſels. ac gms; le add iy, 
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8 ſrem the, county loß : Northumberland- 


whatever be —— — of  exchanges,, it | 


ſtate; and expect thatitheir factiqus deliberati- TN” 
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tering in London? That queſtion may 
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Bot if the diſtant provinces be contitivally: 
pouring into the capital more than ever re- 
turns, hat becomes of all that wealth cen- 
anſwered by another; what becomes of all 
the 'coals' carried to London? Both are conz 
ſumed there. If all the demands of the rich- 
landholders, abſenters from their eſtates bye 
their refidence in London, added to the de-: 
mands of government upon the diſtant pro- 
vinces were to be paid in caſh, it! is plain 
that within the compaſs of one year, not 
five millings in filver would be found? in 
Great Britain out of the cbunty of Middle 
ſex. But both the wants of the ſtate and:of 


« 


the rich proprietors require a bireulatibn pt 


2 different kind. The taxes and rents are 
moſtly exchanged on the ſpot 'for-\proviſions: | 
and merchandiſe, neceſſaries wanted at thet 
capital, and the bills for thoſe proviſions and} 
merchandiſe ballance the country's debts tc 
the center of government and chief reſidence 
of the land proprietors, the money or caſh, 
both in town and country, remaining at its 
uſual equilibrium, unleſs ſome extraordinary 
demand of government, ſuch as the main-' 
tenance of an army abroad, ſhould draw as 


more tham ordinary proportion of it to the 


capital, in order to be tranſported out of the 
kingdom. Ireland, therefore, cannot ſtate 
the expences of its abſentees 28 à peculiar 
hardſhip, for in that article, it has only 

neighbour's fare, it being certain that the re- 


| | mote provinces, both within-and-without the 
+  xfland of Great Britain, receive no equivalent 
- whatever for great part of what they furniſh 


to the capital, except the equivalent of pro- 


tdection and deſenee. At the capital _ | 


- 


the intelligence that directe governm 
companied- by: many luxurious "appendages, 
ether with; ten! thouſands of idlers, allur- 
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ed thither by-plcaſure only,” with great num. 


bers more, whoſe occupations have no fela- 
tion to induſtry, and all are confumers, yield- 
ing no- retribution of wealth for wealth. 


Thoſe im the country, on the other händ, 
who give themſclves to agriculture, are al- 


ways employed in producing ſomething 


that did not exiſt before; and this produce, 


on the whole, in every well regulated ſtate, 


ought to be ſo abundant as amply to ſuffice. 
for the maintenanpe, the clothing, houfing 


firing, &c. of the whole inhabitants, with 


ſome reſerve for an accumulation of wealth. 


Bodies politic, in this reſpect, have an apt 


reſemblance to the animal body, and with 


them every day verifies the truth of the fable 
of the belly and thè members, the latter feed - 


jng the former; but as this is a natural ſtate, 


it 18 a ſtate that does not require a remedy, and 
humour can 


nothing but ignorance or croſs 


reckon it a difeaſe..'' ,, 1 * 


The murmurers about the abſentees from 


Ireland found their whole reaſoning upon a 


of a great ſovereignty; but e 


it à free independent ſovereignty of itſelf, 


maintaining itſelf in peace with its neigh- 
bours by its own ſtrength, and regulating all 


its political and commercial intereſts freely: 


by its own deliberations. But no man of 
ſenſe and candour, the leaſt acquainted with 
0 yay will affirm that to be the actual 
ſtate of | 
by the confeſſion of the Iriſh ' themſelves, is 
intended only for quelling the domeſtic: dif- 
mam” * B turbances 


8 : 


t, c- 


ſophiſm, never conſidering Ireland as à part 


Ireland. The army maintained there, 


„ 


(r 10 


ö of the poace, and 16 — by. - 
thoſe: gentlemen. of Irtland, who know their 
e . —— hy 3 _ omen ie | 

that purpole... Againit 2 210 enem 
| have the protection of the fleet! — amr 

Great Britain, joined! with their owh + apr 
lary force, an chat of Ameiican Britons; 
all forming but one maſs of powers capable 
| of making itſelf reſpocted by any ſtate in 

* Europe, that ſhould think , eeyingt it. 
j | This formidable power muſt have: a center 
1 ſomewhere; and this center is ſnunted moſt 
5 | - commodiouſly- for the whale in Great Bri- 
tain. What limits bodies politic ought to be 
; reduced to, or what extent _ ought: to 
acquire, for the beſt 8 oF he —— 
. that compoſe them, is 'a n that politi- 
cians m lawgivers will ri ahle to re- 
ſolve. I reaſon only upon the actual fate f 
Great Britain and Ireland as forming one o- 
yereignty, ſwayed . and directed by one ſu-— 
preme deliberation, all the parts of which 
ought to contribute to the ſupport of the 
; whole. And Ireland, when confidered in 
0 this view, will be found to be more favour- 
+ ed in the article of abſentees, than many re- 
LT mote 2 ck England; for br Dublin is 
=D become ſo large, ſa populous: and elegant a 
city, with eltablithed theatres, and abundance - 


* 
N 
1 

- UW 


" 2 of other amuſements for the affluent, nearly 
+ on a par with thoſe of London, by far the 
3 greateſt number of the nobility and gentry 


. olf Ireland, who do not reſide upon their 
1 ee.ſtates. make that the field her diſplaying 

? their luxury, or for enjoying the pleaſures of 
ua ſelect ſocieties and literary — all of 
x 2) which: that capital affords in an eminent de- 
| Ove. The OP" and gentry of the _ 
: ern 


5 1 
thern counties of: England have b gay 
and agrecable place of reſort: to prevent their: 
flocking 4% Loodon : and whitherſcever they : 
travel; their rents muſt Jollow then 
Ia manarchical government, thaw very form: a 
of} the: conſtitution; necefirily: draws: many of 
the; nobulity! ——— to the chief. refidence 
of: the ſupre vernor. When the num- 
ben of — tees becomes exceſſive, 1 
oo deny but itimay be impoveriſhing to 
n and conſequently: 7 keit . 
„hola . community, land is 
— morei ſecurs againſt ſuch. an . than the 
remote pravinces.of Great Britain, for, as I 
haute above obſtrved, the elegancies and luxuries 
af Dublin, with the parliament zeſident there, 
will always: ſerveas;checks againſt the tempta- 
tion of flocking London, and wilt retain at 
home 2 proportional. greater number of che 
Iriſh gentry, when compared with the gen- 
try of Great Britain. Though in ſuch a repub-= 
lean ſtate , Switzerland, a large capital 
eity compoſed af abſentecg, is not neceſ- 
ſary,. and would de extremely detrimental: 
yet in a commercial nation oHy furround- 
ed by the ſes, having a maritime city for the 
capital, and a naval force to maintain for 
its deſenee, the very reſort of the landed 
gentlemen thither, provided it be not ex- 
ceſſive, contributes to diffuſe proſperity over 
the whole, by creating a great intercourſe by 
ſea between the ſeat of empire and the provin- 
ces, and inducing 8 numbers of people 
to proſecute a ſea-faring life. ; The immenſe 
coaſting trade of Great Britain is owing to 
the vaſt concourſe. of people to London; and 
while this trade excites to induftry in the re- 


. mote __ in 2 greater degree than could be 


B 2 rs GP 


of 


7 


a 
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expected if every gentleman ere. to ſpend his 
rent among his tenants upon his eſtate, the 
cauſe that promotes t may be reckoned be- 
neficial to the kingdom. The people in Ite- 
land cannot Jolly allegegliat the counties in 
Great: Britain can affrdꝰta puy: largecſums to 
abſentees at London, better than: Ireland can 
ſince the Britiſli/abſentees/Teſide: in the ſumin 
country and great part of the ſums muſt re-: 
turn back by circulation Hrom the examples 
of Northumberland and Lincolnſhire; ut ap- 
_ pears plain that the returns are not to be count- 
ed upon. This traffic is not ſo much woircula-: 
tion as a current flowing one way, and ending 
in evaporation or conſumptiona.· but at thenſame 
time partly aſſiſting in giving activity to the 
machine of government, upon which depends 
the ſecurity and praſpevity.6f the je. 
From the above reaſoning, with regard to 
the abſentees, we may ſafeſy draw the fol- 
lowing corollay, That the apprehenſions of 
thoſe are wholly groundleſi, who think that 
if Ireland were permitted à free liberty in 
trade and commerce, ſhe: would even drain 
the opulence from Great Britain, and ſoon 
. become of more prejudice than ſerviet to us. 
| It is demonſtrabl W - that while the ſear 
of government. of the Britiſh! nation remains 
in this iſland, Ireland, like every other diſ- 

tant member, muſt contribute her ſhare to 

the luxurious waſte at the capital, and con- 

ſequently the ſuperiority of wealth muſt al- 

ways be on our fide. In proportion as Ire- 

land becomes richer, ſo will ſhe:proſper more 

within herſelf, and contribute more to the 
opulence of Great Britain. Beſides, com- 

merce, like every other thing, has its ne — 

_ or fixt limit 3 for lowing: that the low 

| . | - rents. 
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rents and low wages in Ireland might at firſt 


act as a premium in promotin 
trade, and that by a large ba 
accumulated much wealth, yet that very 
wealth, by enlarging the maſs in circulation, 
would raiſe the price of land, and of every 
thing elſe, and of courſe check the farther 
enlargement of the trade, and leſſen the an- 


8 its foreign 
ance it ſoon . 


* 


nual ballance. We do not read in ancient 


hiſtory that the Romans, after they had an- 


nexed Sicily to their empire, put the leaſt 


reſtraint upon its trade, or thought that 
land. would ſwallow up Italy. Nay; the ſmall 
kingdom of Naples has not the leaſt jealouſy 
of Sicily, though the proportion between 
the inſular and continental territory of the 
Neapolitans is much greater than between 
Ireland and Great Britain; There is à faſhion 
in polities as in every thing elſe. Towards the 
end of the laſt century, and in the beginning 
of this, the e es of the Dutch af 
toniſned all their neighbours, and the poli- 
tical writers of thoſe and of modern times, 
having conſidered their narrow territory, and 
the various manufactures carried on by them, 
have, very erroneouſly, * attributed their 
wealth to thoſe two circumſtances, the im- 


portance of which they have exaggerated be- 


yond meaſure. Now nothing is more ' eaſily 
demonſtrable than that the Dutch have been 


indebted for their power and opulence, not 


to manufactures, but to territorial riches, and, 


next to that, to the univerſal freightage of 


the products and merchandize of other na- 
tions, added to their ſpirit of frugality and 
boarding. The Dutch, I fancy, would have 


been far from adopting the maxims attribut- 


ed to them by our political writers; and if 
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they could have baader, to their: republic 


four or five of th 15 adjoinin Provinces, t 


would not have re e thoſe provinces from 


| "puſhing their, de d commerce. 25 FA. 25 
they poſhbly could. The notion of concenter: 
ing manyfaRures, . the, territoxh ig gs 
and fertile, is in the big egree abſurd. A 


farmer who ſhould lay all bis dung, or throw 


all his ſeed into his garden, could not ex- 
pect ſuch return, as be who prudently diſtri- 


— both among che different incloluxes, of 
=; his farm. „, 


If Ireland cannot. count the number, of 4 
abſentegs as a political, grievance peculiar to 
ber, neither .can 5 reckon: he 
by the exceſs. of taveg zailed for the direct, 


ſopport of government, Parcs in every, ſtate 


ought; to; bear; a certaun; Rropertion to. the 
wealth.. or your income of that ſtate, ang 
the proper ſtandard: for, computing this wealth 
or income, though not. the, full and exa& 


rſelt aggrieved 


meaſurewent of it, is the yearly, rents of all 


the lands, joined to the ballance of the f- 
reign trade. The land- rents of Ireland are 
generally: ſtated, by thoſe who. are well ac- 
quainted with the country, at two millions 
five hundred thouſand pounds. Above forty 
years ago, two millions was reckoned an 
. undervaluation for thoſe, rents, and many 


people now ſuppoſe, them near, three mil- | 


\ Hons. A deduGion of a, conſiderable, part 
ought to be made on account of the abſen- 


tees; for it would not be juſt to count that 
as à revenue, which goes out of the king- - 


dom; yet as Ireland acquits herſelf of = 


debt, whatever it be 7 by the profits. ariſing 


from the ballance of her trade with Great 


Britain and other ſtates, this laſt may, in the 
: Preſent 


\ * 


1 „ | 
| preſent computaticn, be put as an equivalent 


poundsf;/ and-the! tag zwmount, communibus 


annis, to about eight hundre ed tl F wy" 


Let us examine the burdens of Great Bri- 
tain. by the ſame ſtandard; „The amount df 


one half of the value, we: ſhall Rate the real 
rents of all the? lands of England at twenty 
millions. At: the union of Eugland and Scot- 
land, the land rents of the latter, were moſt 


4 


impolititally -and'-abfurdly rated but at a for- 
tieth part of the lands of the former, which 
were then computed but at ten millions. [The 
- Jand-rents | of Scotland by chat eſtimation 
would only make two hundred and fifty 
thouſand pounds but as that Was a great un 
dervaluation, and very conſiderable improve 
ments have been made there within theſe 
ſixty years, it will be nearer the truth to 
reckon the land- rents of that part of the 
land, one million and an half, which added 
to the rents of England, makes the ſum of 
twenty- one millions and an half. To this muſt 
be added the balance of our foreign trade, which - 
is by ſame computed at three millions, by 

v4 3 1 ba. Ke 1 ef. fr ts only 


a ſtandard of wealth juſtiy proportional to in Qreat Britain z 
„and the original ſource of overy other fund, e ä 


— 
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others 'at- four,” and by others at four and an 
half. We ſhall take the higheſt ſum, which 
added to the land- rents, makes twenty-ſix 


| reat 


Britain. Let us now ſee what proportion 


the taxes or public ſupplies bearito that fund. 


The grants for the year 1750, every article 


appropriated, amount to above ſeven mil- 


lions; but to theſe muſt be added. other taxes 


upon the people, ſuch as four millions five 
hundred thouſand pounds, for the annuities 


yearly due to the public creditors; eight hun- 


dred thouſand pountls as his majeſtyꝰs civil liſt; 


and at leaſt ſeven hundred thouſand pounds, 
as the unappropriated ſurplus of the ſinking 
fund, all which added together, make a ſum 


of thirteen millions annually raiſed upon the 


people of Great Britain, in time of profound 


peace; and upon the fund above ſtated of 


twenty-ſix millions. While Great Britain then 
is paying about one half, Ireland is paying 
not quite one third; or, in other words, 
while the productive fund of Ireland 'ſtands 
to that of Great Britain nearly as one to ten, 
her public burdens, : compared to thoſe of this 


iſland, are only as one to nineteen. If a trifling 
part of the taxes of Ireland are ſent out of the 


.. 


kingdom, the taxes ſent from this iſland to 
_ * foreign parts will be found to be twenty times 
zs great, and this is a burden which foreign 
acquiſitions, ſuch as Minorca and Gibraltar, 

entail upon Great Britain. But thoſe acqui- 


ſitions are judged neceſſary for maintaining 


the rank which this nation at preſent holds 


in Europe; and in ſupporting thoſe charges, 
and every other that may properly be called 
foreign, Ireland pays but a very ſmall ſhare 


- 


f 


Ko) - 
in 1 oportiod” to her income, ag when con- 
W 


ion. a 
0 I have 4 voided taking the quantity of mo- 


ney in eier kingdom inte the account of 


its reſprctive Pn, funds, as that is 
almoſt univer 115 
ie lands, FFP tin in ſome commercial ſtates, 
begs the | es of amaſſing and hoarding. i 44 
a length of years forms many large dead 
funds, ich? are, not: known to exiſt, bur, as 
reat occaſſons bring them into circulation, 
Mock money cannot, long be uſed in circu- 
lation, without propertianably affecting the 
rents of the lands 3: nor can the rents of lands 
be heightened in any extraordinary degree, 
without rendering a greater 3 of mo- 
ney, either Doming! or real, neceſlary in 
circulation. The practice of modern times 
likewiſe, io the unlimited coinage of paper, 
 ſhiews' that it depends wholly. upon the ineli- 
nation of a community, whether it ſhoul 
have much money or, not; and Ireland, if ſhe 
pleaſed, might in a few months poſſeſs as 
full an abundance of money as Great Bri- 
tain. . If a large currency, or as M. Pinto 
calls it, l'augmentation de numeraire, be fo 
eſſential as he reprefents i it, Ireland would do 
well directly to iſſue out a greater quantity 
of paper; but I ſuſpect, in that caſe, the aug- 
mented price of her products and manufac- 
tures would. ſoon convince. her, that ſhe had 
done better ro have founded her politics 
upon the maxi of Sir William Petty, * that 
N very ill | eg to increaſe the caſh. 


c of a nation otherwiſe than by. increaſing 
Eats wealth, + Grow & Gals 15 This maxim. 
8 


| kew:ſ 
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ly mea ſured by the rents. of . 


* 2 collective part of the Britiſh na- 5 


- 


„ 
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likewiſe requires its modification ; but we ſee 
in the example of our North American co- 
lonies, that focieties may yearly incfeaſe their 
wealth and opulence, without having any 
money among them that can be ſaid to have 
an intrinſic value. And Great Britain her- 
ſelf. would ſoon be in the ſame circumſtances 
with her American colonies, with regard to 
caſh,” were ſhe obliged directly to refund all 
the money ſhe at preſent owes to foreigners; _ 
there is therefore no great reaſon, to look 
upon the quantity of circulating . money as 
of much conſequence in the eſtimate of the 


yearly income of a ſtate, 925 5 
It has been proved, I think demonſtrative- 
ly, that the taxes raiſed in Ireland are nearly 
one half | leſs than thoſe raiſed in Great Bri- 
tain, ia proportion to the reſpective ability 
of each illand. But ſnouid Heland be put 
upon an equality with Great Britain in point 
of Ihe freedom of trade, which true policy 
dlictates the propriety of, it is but natural to 
tequire, * that ſhe ſhovld alſo be placed nearer 
to an e with this iſland 1h reſpect to 
the public burdens; and that may be done 
moſt. advantageouſly for Ireland, by a land- 
tax, to riſe and fall, as the land-tax in Great 
Britain riſes and falls; ſor in all military ar- 
tnaments, there can be no cauſe of expence 
to this iſland, that ought not to be a propor- 
 tionable cauſe of expence to the neighbouring 
iſland. If no other civilized ſtate in Europe 
but Ireland, and none in Afia that we know 
of, and ao community among the European 
evlonies in America, think proper wholly to 
exempt lanfls from public ' burdens, an im- 
partial conſiderer, without weighing any 
- "other circumſtances, would be apt to conclude 
that there is more of impolicy than true * 
| 5 licy 


0 


oo CW 
licy in ſuch, an exemption. in Ireland, But 
| ſhould he find that taxes in Ireland, inſtead | 
of being laid upon the moſt opulent, are, in 
many caſes laid upon the me? miſerable, who. 
have hardly any means of induſtry, he would 
think himſelf juſtified in affirming, that the 
nation could not thrive as might be expect- 
ed, till a reform was made in ſuch ag eſſential 
article. The lands in Ireland lie under a - 
heavier burden than if they, were to pay three 
ſhillings, or eyen four ſhillings, in the pound 
0. the typpore, of government; which bur- 
f 


den preſſes alſo upon the commerce and in- 


- duſtry of che inhabitants, This, hurden is the 
high rate of the intereſt of money in that 
iſland, the diſadvantages of which are gene- 
rally acknowledged, and need not here be 
detailed; but, happily for Iteland, and 1 max 
alſo ſay for Great Britain, the legiſlature 
of that kingdom have it wholly: in theit 


on is 


power, by. the;caſieft and moſt coaſtirurional 
means, to reduce that rate ta three per 
cent. Such à reduction of intereſt would 
of conſequence raiſe the value of eſtates 
nine or ten years purchaſe, that is, would 
render land à poſſeſſion by one fourth mare 
valuable than at preſent; which would be 
more than a full equivalent far a direct tranſi- 
tion to a . Jand-tax, a tax which, like all 

8 is paid by the induſtrious conſumers. 
Were the value of the lands of Ireland dou- 
bled, the gentlemen of that iſland would not 
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be poſſible with the preſent number of hands, 


But the trueſt means to atzgment 15 only 


the marketable but the real valije \ off nds, ts 
to augment the ſtock of induſtry and ner 


thing To likely to effect that as th. Ni ening 
free trade to le land, and the tak pff. FA 
removing the oppreſſivo been om the 
lower claſs of people which they labour un- 
der from injudicious taxes, and Lan afraid 


from difcouraging leaſes,  *+ © 


The former of theſe de pends up on the joint 


doms ; but the latter' may 'be Fffe&ed by the 
parliament of Ireland fingly, and is ſo eſſen⸗ 
tial to the 1 of that ifland, that w vo 
the ſame ' reftriftions u pon its trade even ſt 
to be continued, A Jew phin of Taxation 
ought 'nevetthele to be pu dyed; in or er 5 
induſtry, and check 
ropenſity 12 erßenſive juxurjes in peo people 
nal. incomes, who inſt 0 0 Following ol 
neſs, are tempted, from the preſetit indulgence 


of the legiſlature, . themſelyes, Ass 


the üninduſtrious claſſes. Were the prone 
commerctal c ties, . ſuch as Dublin, Col, A- 
terford, ' Belfaſt, &c. - but prope? atteprive 
to their own-as well as to national prof. 
perit bf ht be ex 5+ ihe ſollicit ſuck | 
a reformation itt” the mo 1 which 
would give new life to ovine e 'rhrough+ 
out the whole inland. W & poor. Mare 
the means and the ſſ pirit t idee they can 
bear great taxt „u rheir application to labour 


is a rich fund; but in a country where in- 


dolence and | oppieition keep the poor people 
beggarly, a very ſmall impoſition” is more 
than they can*bear, and makes them imme 
wy deſert” their habitations, or ſhelter 
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view are 5 


. 2 2 „ 15 
5 t hw Hill more in 3dlepeſs and miſery, 25 
ASgainſt yexations which they. look upon 36 
| are 5 Ting mean. iy 99 them to in; 
c t to. be uſed among the 
Ak, ee y be Feckaned, the exempt: 
ing them, as. us poſſib & from a dire 
benen to Sh recuegt, and. g 1 wt 


them on aſes u made; E terms; and. 
| Wend d wg Foſs 10. the baer of: good E 
and con tank Wages to the workman and ma- 
nufai urer..” * nat . encouragements or - dif 
coura; remjen 9 1 or farmers. in Ireland meet 
With Te 7 5 landlords, I cannot pretend 
58 ment ion; but) we Have one very bai | ſfyrap- 
tom, in regard to the protekrion and encoù- 
ragement 0 pf apricyltyre,. in the frequent ad- 
vertiſements f. or tenants that are 40 be met with 
in the Dublin news- papers. 4th | 
The. impo pobiions ; of government 87270 the my 
poor judged more eaſily; but 
Lie jp MBs, 00% in the maſs ſhould 
not Be found to | be very burdenſome, yet, from 
their qiſeduragin nature, they may check 
ten times 5 . vs ue. in, induſtry, and in Mgt 
oFeriſing to the ſtate. 


Too * 77 r i e po pounds; but 
ut a the non- orking and half-worki o- 
le in == were 1 | to labour 5 | 
FP claſſes, of people in En gland, they would 
add above a miflion 5 to "he national 

income, | Which Would hae the effect of 
making F and rchandize more 

abundant, or of lowering x c prices of them 
conſiderably. "The concluſion is not always 
juſt, that berayſs rents and wages are low 
in a ſtate, one may expect in that ſtate an 
abundance of - FEY... thing at the cheapeſt 
: prices. 
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to pay a million 8 = 


«< * * 


prices, On fach a ſuppoſitian, Swen would 
| the moſt abundant countr ” "where one 
may haye twenty or thirty ! 'of bra Ke 
meadow for the rent of aer 
truly afſtuent country is Wie here, Judge 
-ndent of the maſs of 1 11 e 
an abund Ince, 1915 Var f pr 


«ba #3 ea $4 © 
to reed n exe 
mb ang! 


Ice Ar 
the whole the EY 970 the oy 1 07. the in- 
habitants. The two great: IRE of _na- 
tional opulence late, the, fe rt of. the 10 

and the labour of* the} poory-. and | 
laſt is checked b in e ta Os 1 
diſcoutaging © 8 m 1 _H; 
effect upon t! the” aſs, d 
fands were rendered by 15 65 many 1 0 more 
barren. One, oug ht, erte eg to be as 
zealous in reien Nene! r the Fe 
| PE, as in rem 12 * bs e 105 
The moſt dire means for the farm 
lad, would be ae wit * 
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Are” numbers t Wor rh . | 
eities; to contrive premiums, i Fa le, for 
the induſtrious ; 5 nd, by giving g ſome, marks 
of diſtinction to naſe who” are. we Jodged 
and well clothed, to. fall their minds with the 
pirit of amafſi fig, * which would ſoon make 
them tax each Ober, from rivalfhip, ten 
times more "than they' zre now tay xed b the 
ſtate, and yet all increaſe their own wealth at 
the ſame time, and conſequeſ 3 t ic nas 
nana Wealth. | 
The eager altre of | gaining And amaſſing 
1 mon individuals has the met powerful of | 
| all' | Fes in the Ronny! of. 3 in 
E 18 
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a community. Suppoſe forty ſhoe-makers,  — - 
in a town, agree to make only a certain num- - . 
ber of pairs of ſhoes a week, and to ſell their 
| ſhoes: at a High price, in order to enjoy every 
other day as à holiday; if any one of bol 
ſhoe- makers breaks the agreement, and 
computes, that by working fix days in 
the week, inſtead of four, or twelve hours 
in the day, inſtead of eight, be could afford Fe 
to ſell his ſhoes nearly a third cheaper, he | 
would, by conforming his practice to ſuch a' 
calculation, quickly have the whole trade 
to himſelf, and ruin his rivals, if they did 
not follow his example, and work as dili- 
gently as he. This induſtrious, or avaticious 
tradeſman, having once forced his brother- 
workmen to be as. induſtrious as himſelf,” the 
conſequence would be, that the quantity of. » 
ſhoes produced would be one third more, or 
the price dne third leſs. The ſame reaſoning 
is applicable to every other kind of manufac- 
ture; and ſhews what national wealth might- 
be expected from the lower claſſes of people, 
were they but rouſed to a ſpirit of induſtry, 
and encouraged to amaſls ſome little property 
of their own. One great ſign of the opu- 
lence of England. is the frequent accounts we 
have, in the public papers, of eminent tal- 
low-chandlers and eminent grocers dying 
worth twenty thouſand and thirty thouln . 
pounds; which opulence is not ſo much to be 
computed from So wealth. poſſeſſed by thoſe 
individuals, as from the rivalſhip that muſt 
have been produced among their fel!ow-work- 
men by their perſevering induſtry. | 
Moſt of our writers on commerce take 
notice of the poverty of Spain, which they 
attribute, to the balzuce of trade with the 
oe Wo nw Pr oo Ol = Mner 
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_ that is apr 
_ colonies, ſhe ought herſelf, at the end o o _ 
| year, to be neither poorer nor richer than ſhe 


4 


| other. SER: ſtates 5 being. Sitlliaat 


againſt that. nation; tor f dell Us, that 
e Whole of the go ld TE 7 which the 
He who annually raw from tir 3 American | 


\ colonies does not remain in Spa in, but, paſſes 


immediately to the „ nations with 
whom the 8 Spaniards trade. No ow the very, 
2 thoſe writers affign for the poverty of 

in ſeems to prove it flowing rom another 


ETA for if Spain can pay her. debts, to her 


uropean 228 hbours by 28555 zold and ſilver 0 
brought fr om, her 'American 


was before. The poverty of Spain then not 
being owing to her Paying annually a large 


commercial balance to foreigners, there muſt 


be ſome other cauſe; and I doubt not but 
that cauſe will be found to be the lazineſs 

and idleneſs of the low people, from which 
probably that ſtate ſuffers an annual loſs of 
ten millions ſterling, that is, ſhe has yearly 


ten millions leſs to- ſpend or to hoard; and 


ſuppoſing g only an annual deficiency of one 
million in accumulation, this, in the courſe 
of two centuries, would make her ſink in 
obinparative wealth two hundred millions: 


and I queſtion whether this laſt ſum now laid 


out in improving her lands, roads, harbours, 
villages, towns, manufactures, &. would 


bring her up to an equality with England at 


preſent. But beſides this loſs in accumula- 
tion, ariſing from the idleneſs of the working 
hands, there is another annual loſs, from | 
the. ſame cauſe, "of nine millions, in the daily 
expence for what may be called tranſitory 
wants, which muſt render. the number of 


vretched and miſerable "__ * in Spain, 
that 


* 


that ts; the 1 of thoſe who have no- 
thing; er not 4 ſufficiency to ſpend; and the 


reve es f the ſtate, which , ought to have 


te ſeareity of hh; Rn ft 
D i REMAN o bchkſe — ot 
: ready beta ſet in a new; und, I hope; in à true 


| matehſeak ſtates, and, 


_— . 


ſmerestetpa from the actuttulation as well as 


by OT expenet; | muſt ſuffer a defi- 


ciency of at leuſt two millions atinually from 
oye glect or aulery among the lower & claffes : 


of thePesple(' Te 
Happy for Melandz IS 1% another Fitit 
in the government of chat iſland than in the 


gobernbgene of Spam. The warmeſt pütriotic 
zeal hav löng animuted the legiſlature of yok 


land; and magims' 3 tendeney to 
tomöte - che prblperity ef the iſland” are 
ia per und purſued” by-them wit activity 
and perſeverance” I cannot Help remarking 
ref kt, ſevetal prejwdiees ſtill 3 ſubff 


— many pecple there, which hinder 


them W perceiving” che true cauſes of 


the unn ffO ed Rate of ke land, oy ile 


thin” believe! that inſurmountable" + obſtacles 


He in the way! of: its" proipetity, Rong 
moſe firefudites; the chief may be reckoned | 
th relating ts the ublentees, lente "Eharher 


ich dtrribu tet! the 


cfarlag, un 
Aghth ſo as to prove che drain from abſentees 


gt Peceliat. to Ireland z bat k drain ebmtnon 


te er aiſtant ember! of 4 great "empire, 
interwoven with the very elſence of r mo- 
© dertättenter 4 > rr il prin, 
tRinlental de their hi 
The * other regarding 70 
cath! in eireulatton, 18. mote the bbinplaint of 
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the nada thaw o — roy 4 and if the 


bei * EY *D. . complaint 


the ſmall quantity 4 
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| ver, and that 


long. a 


6 J 
complaint will be very general, but may not 
for all that be juſt... Individuals are counted 
rich according to the quantity of money they 


poſſeſs or can command; but it is not always 


ſo with ſtates, or I. may venture to. ſay, it is 
never ſo: for were the Engliſh or the Dutch 
to: be as idle as ſome: nations are, diſtreſs, md 
miſery would prevail amon them, in, ſpite of 85 
their aceumulated. heaps — gold, nay, would 


_ evelh;;be; more: ſeverely. felt on accdunt of 


thoſe heaps. The ſlothful has as man Ling "ones = 


to ſupply as tbe induſtrious; but diſſi 


have recourſe to the fund of aſſiduous — 
which, is a rich mine to the other, he lays 
the blame of his : diſreſſes upon the general 


want gf, money in the country, never re- 


flecting; that if. the quantity of monę ſhould | 
be doubled, or even quadrupled i he did 

not alter his. manner of life, and apply; tg in 
duſtry, (a very ſmall; proportion of the, aug - 


wmented wealth, would: fall to his ſhare, and 


he would feel big Wants ſtill more preſſing 


Man, before; Ther iges that national, _ : 


was connected with. the ſcarcity al; gt 
fling, Host metals, has 

al preyalem in Ixeland, as ap- 
Pears. —— the 19 paſſagg of. a. very 


ren 


5 judigiqus thor, on trade, ho wrote in the 
| beginning | of, — century. Me pecd go 


ng further, he ſays, than ourjneighbouring - 
deluſion 


! i -; kingdom... of Ireland to ſhęw e the 


© of, being erich with "other. people's money. 
. <- After thejlaſt war, in 4697. go wh the coin 


70 was:-raifed tor a ſtandard in England, it was 


50 raiſed, very imprudently, about. ty ent y. Per 
dach · above vit in Ireland, upon which; Ire - 
*Jand. filled with money, more than. 121 | 
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* had uſe for; but as ſoon as guineas fel} 
ce from twenty-ſix to twenty-three, and the 
ce other coins in proportion, they who tum-" 
e bled in their money carried it out as faſt, 
ec and left Ireland as it is, thus poor to a pro- 
* verb: and ſo it will fare with any country 
& that fancies itſelf rich with borrowed mo- 
© ney.” (See Sir Francis Brewſter's Eſſays 
on Trade, 1702), This author ſpeaks of a 
period but five years later than the fettlement 
of Ireland by king William, after a ruinous 
civil war, when agriculture, commerce, and 
manufactures were at a very low ſtate in that 
iſland, and when the reſource of paper cur- 
rency was not ſo much as known there. All 
theſe circumſtances muſt doubtleſs have oc- 
caſioned a great deal of diſtreſs among the 
people of Ireland, but they certainly graſped 
at a ſhadow, when they thought of remov- 
ing that diſtreſs by rating gold and ſilver 
twenty per cent more than their neighbours; 
nay, perhaps, forty per cent more, by not 
only _ the metals: at a higher valuation ; 
but, probably, paying for them an intereſt one 
fifth higher than that paid by their neighbours. + 
The notion that money of gold and filver 
is abſolutely eſſential for the proſperity of a 
| ſtate, may in fact become the means of keep- 
ing a ſtate poor, by preventing the inhabi- 
tants from adverting to the real ſources of 
their riches, and inducing them to give a. 
high price, or pay very dear for an inſtru- 
ment of commerce, which they can actvally 
do without. In the reign of queen Elizabeth 
Id and ſilver could not be borrowed, but 
at an intereſt of ten per cent f. which was a 
„ a TOES tax 
+ From whence aroſe the proverb in lord Bacon's time, Tbas abe 


dtuil bad bis tythes as well as tbe clergy. It iy not much more than ſe- 
venty years ſinoe money was at ten per cent, in Ireland. 


— 
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| tax of a third or a fourth upon the profit o, 
. 3 borrower, ſuppoſing him to make thirty, 
| or forty per cent advantage in canſequence- 
4 of his oan. Should only two millions have 
* been lent at that intereſt in queen Elizabesh's 


| time, it would have created a yearly burden 
| 1 upon induſtry of two hundred thouſand. 
pounds heavier than the ſupplies then raiſed. . 
b annually for the goyernment, two thirds of 
F which burden the induſtrious might have 
3 got rid of by having recourſe to another me- 
ium af commerce. This expedient would 
bave been thought impoſſihle in thoſe days; 
but fact and experience, in modern times, 
Juſtify the practicability and great utility of 
it. Suppoſing a number of manied men 
N were to carry their caſh to ſome. of our con 
q : lonies in America, and graciouſly. offer the 
5 inhabitants the uſe of their money at au in- 
tereſt of ten per cent, as the means of quick- 
A  __ ly enriching the colony, the coloniſts might 
Fi juſtly reply to thoſe monied men, We re- 
C . gard a fertile ſoil as the one thing need 
* ful for the ſuſtenance of life. Let us hut 
have that, and with it and our owa inr. 
duſtry, we do not deſpair of enriching 


% 


I « ourſelves and our poſterity without the 
_ ee immediate aſſiſtance of gold and ſilver; 

t 1 ee therefore, as we find we can de without - 
& "24th tc . 


your money, you may, carry. it to thoſe 
who ſet a value upon it, or ſee if you can 
* extract from it food and cloathing as we 
* can from our lands.“ Moſt. of our Ame- 
rican coloniſts, if we regard their manner of 
conducting their internal commerce, give in 
fact this reply by their actions. They have, 
within theſe hundred years, extracted above 
two hundred millions from their lands, built 
A | many 
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quired large ſtocks. of catt le, and much other 


1 


many cities, launched chouſands of .ſhips, ac. 


ſubſtance, with very little aid from gold and 
filver ; and wers all other communities ac- 
tuated by the ſame ſpirit, the monied men 
would find -- themſelves exactly in the ſitua- 
tion of Midas, and fee the ,induſtrious. well 
cloathed and well fed, while they chemfelves 


* 


were ſtarving. - -. 


Few countries on the globe in the northern 


| latitudes afford ſuch reſources of wealth from 


the fertility of tho ſail as Ireland affords; yet 
by far too great a proportion of the lands 
of that iſland are lying much in the fame 
ſtate as they were left by the, flood of Noah. 
The people, inſtead of beſtowing attention 


upon that immenſe annual loſs, keep up the 


cry of ruin on account of the ſcarcity of caſh, : 
and ſome years ago were filled with the great- 


_ eſt alarms, and looked upon themſelves as 
on the point of perdition, from a threatened 
importation af braſs halfpence, a puny evil, 
which muſt in its very operation ſoon have 
corrected itſelf, though not one ſyllable had 

ever been written againſt it, Ireland, though - 


inhabited from the greateſt antiquity, is quite 
a young commercial ſtate; therefore, as no 
gold and filver mines are wrought in that 


country, it is nat in the leaſt ſurpriſing to 


find a ſcarcity of thoſe metals there, which 
only abound in ſtates that have had for a 
long courſe of years a lucrative commerce, 
without the exhauſting drain of expenſive, 


foreign wars. The commercial exiſtence of Ire- 


Jand can hardly be traced farther back than 
that of our American colonies, and even now 


its trade cannot, properly ſpeaking, be ſaid to 
have acquired ſuch a maturity as that of the 


cColoniſts, 


=. „5 
coloniſts, when we conſider the ſhameful de- 
ficiency of ſhipping in that iſland, the re- 


rm of which is, in part, owing to impo- 
itic regulations, . and imprudent counſels in 
Great Britain. The Iriſh have, no doubt, 
bought and ſold with their neighbours for 
ages paſt, but not with the ſyſtematic view 

accumulation and profit, that, has pre- 
vailed fince the Revolution, to the great ad- 
vantage of the ifland, which has more than 


doubled its ſtock of wealth ſince that period, 
_ without adding in the leaſt, perhaps, to its 


3 of gold and ſilver. The flothful 
and diſcontented keep their eyes upon this 
laſt circumſtance, and will not fee the former, 


which is by far the moſt eſſential. 


Were they, however, but properly to con- 
ſider the confequences ariſing from 'a ſmall 
ſtock of money in circulation, inſtead of 


looking on it as a cauſe ef diſcouragement, 


they would draw from it one of the greateſt 
incttements to —_— Every thing to be 
purchaſed at home. it = are but induſtri- 
ous, will be purchaſed the cheaper-for it. 
Were the expence of living- equal- in both 


jſlands, many more land proprietors would 
be tempted to crowd to London; but while 


Dublin continues leſs luxurious, and Jefs ex- 
nſive than the capital of Great Britain, 


Iriſh families,' of good. fortunes, if they have 
children to provide for, will chufe not to 
quit Ireland, which will prevent the drain of 


abſentees from becoming exceſſivef. High 


+ Some people at Dublin, to prove the opulenee and the flouriſn- 
ing ſtate of Ireland, have vaunted that living was as dear! at that 
capital as at London, which, if true, would be a real cauſe of la- 


mentation to the Iriſh, and not of boaſting; for nothing could hap- 
pen more prejudicial to Ireland than ſuch an equality, which ought 


to be prevented by every kind of attention on the part of the Iriſh, + 


With the ſame judgment, ſome people give it as a proof of England's 


being the richeft country in Europe, becauſe it is the deareſt. | 


is . _ 
_ wages, and high perfeQion.;in.the-.arts, ate 
no more neceſſarily connected together, than | 


national poverty is with a ſmall quantity 


of gold and ſilver. Do the people of Ge: 
neva ſell the fewer watches, becauſe they ſall | 
them cheap, that is, becauſe they work for 
low wages? On the contrary, the weny cix⸗ 
cumſtance of cheapneſs, occaſions ſo great. 
demand for watches from thenee, that a full 
third of the inhabitants of the republic, r 
about thirtræn thayſand-people, (two on three. 
thouſand: of whom are women gain their - 
üvellhood by that branch of manufacture, 
Were the great maſters in-paingingsi-who flour 
riſhed int Italy two or three (hundred years 
ago, inferior in merit to our mbdern portrait 
painters, becadſe, they did not trecxiye ſo, much 
for five oro ſixnof their performances as our 
gain by:cone:;of theirs? ; Are the! porcelaing 
manufacturts inn China, avythe; weavers in 
cher Eaſl Iadies leſs; ſkilful than ure, becauſe 
| they work for two · pcuce and: three:pence-a 
_ day?! Theſo few inſtances not: © fe 
many others, may Jerve;;to:dhew;the. faiſen 
of that maxininthatꝭ cheap cauntries are con. 
Aequently biand -ficeeflarily : por: countriss, 
where therarts) muſt abſolutely longuiſn. A 
cheap: cauntny is, toi an entaoprififig't Many 
facturer, itha lame thing: as: new ſoil to: a Thi 
[ful planter cor n farmeno Moth give the- moſt | 
-Jult expectatlon of abe tichiſt remurus of in- 
Auſtry.. Whats hut the, cheapneſ affeduntries, 
_ firſt{diews the hq] ð’/ 7e mabufgcture g Bir- 
_«tinghamg fat ithe great voollen manufar- 
re ta [Yorkſhire;and Weſtmete land p What 
fixes ther glaſs: | tn zat N le and Briſ- 
ol ahut Ahe cheapneſꝭ of fring, a0; article 


Aus 


Now among an induſtrious people, what dle | 
18 cheapn or lowneſs of wages; than; a 
. Heer den of labour fu a ſmall ' | 
| And cat any circumſtance be more 
| — die chan this to 4 nation that has mnauu- 
foctures to carry to a foreign market, where 
they may meet with a competition with the 
muüfrüfactures of other nations? Where two 
ſutes 6ffet merchandize of: equal. goodneſs, : 
chat ſtate which can ſell the cheapeſt, will not 
dmly be (ſave of the readieſt market, but will 
im all probabilay gam more by what it ſellt, 
than dhe etherfſtate which ſells: dear. Great 
Britain being obugedi on abebumt of her im- 
menſe natienel debe, io keep up hn exteſſtire 
Firtülution, Has thereby rendered iproviſions * 
Ant wages l 96ar;, that ine has in a great 
Zeßgree privladed/ herfelf from foreign mar. 
Rete; and this: dearneſs is i far from being 
Swing te the over pg A acke of: os" —4 
for were ul! money but 
Preſſed fer three or een — Athe 
Preſutming of the opulence" of Great Britain 
wouldſoori2be-odnvinced- ofthe abſolijte ſear- 
wif of rent ent. The immbnſityxfher:raxte, 
However, renders this artificiat aid in eireu- 
latiot ar preſem nebeſſary, uud her- merrhahts 
HUM! fight! their way in foreign maxkets in | 
Thi beſÞ Wanner they eats, >rhoy Lie, "ber eo. : 
bible their Tothiniiflions from abrogd:-'woult 
Be doubled cduld they afford their merclinn> 
dre ut wer prices. ' Whatever/ cagetheſs 
fofcighery”: ſs:;for -Bbirith in a 
the dearnefs' of thoſe — tn 
theilt ardonr for” Parchaſing th I wel. | 
her 4 very enterpfiſing Foreign retailer, who 
had received: 'quantity®!'of „Birming ham 
n which mn AO PS | 


J. 
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1 puzzled, nevertheleſs, with the in e f 


5 e articles of which were written 0. Fo n. 
nd the ſums ! cified 1 in Engliſh, 1 | 
23 hugging alk with the . 4-04 _ 
great 1 5 Tage Was Feng plans of large 
nes ith England, hawng interpreted 
pen the g. in the invoice into livres and 
wen thoſe letters wete,. £ 

. denoting pounds and, ue; 
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Ale? a” Nerd to the mall quantity ＋ 


curreney; and in this view there ſeems to 


have Bach no leſs of ſound. Policy than of Hu. 
manity in the order ſent home by lord Char- 


lemont, when he was äbſent on his travels, 


Nor to thiſe the rents of his tenants, If lands 
and induſtry in " Irelandare too muck ne- 
Slected, money is there too witch” eſteenied. 8 5 


1 mean trade is there burdened by the to 
high rate che intereſt of money ; when, a 


| 1 have ahobe obferved, the” 2 2 K 
afforde à imo conftitutional. de gelen 
dueing that” 175 to fout ot I en three * 


cent. There js neither {6 mch 5 
much mongy in the düchy of Ti 
Ireland,” yer. at this ve 

cents, at orence are ic 
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| ture of! Aretay pd, with = atte FO ion, Afic 
by m 7 an iteration n RE odes of tax- - 
ation, might ooh fold plenty 


5 much 


cf taxation, 


| 63 © 
mich more generally throu -hout the iſland, 
without any WN f the, preſent” cur- . 


ren 
The throwing, too. " much, 0 the 7 2 
burdens upon the poor, and exempting lands 
from taxes, is greatly detrimental to the ſtate 
in another view than that of checking the 
I of manufacturers and labourers. 
The indolent land-proprictor of two. or three 
hundred a year, who lives upon his eſtate, 
who: kills his own meat, brews. his own beer, 
bakes his own bread, makes, his own candles, 
Kc. is a ſubject, who, b by the. preſent - mode 

Vines very uſeleſiy for the ſtate, 

as the government can draw. ve any little, ei- 

ther from him or his property, thr 

of which perhaps lies unimproved, or in a 
e of nature, which is an eſſential loſs to 
the public. Take a number of journeymen 
in a naw fe ee, town, whoſe revenues 
together are þ 500 qual to that of the above- 


iy ..- f lan aler, and it will be found 


that their ſhare of the public taxes is twice 
as great as bis, the ſtate at the ſame time 
being enriched by their induſtry to four or 
five times the amount of the. taxcs paid by 
them. Such 2 landholder, by his manner of 
life, not only contributes Fttle to.the public 
burdens, but actually keeps the nation from 
thriving; for, by ſuffering his wide domain to 
lie in a ſtate of nature, when, by proper eultiva- 
tion in the hayds of wealthy tenants, it might 
de made to yield oor or five times as much, 
he obſtructs the improvement of territory, 
which is the greateſt of all national improve- 
ments. Wou 41 it not rather be an advantage 
than a detriment -to the 5 to; tax the lands 
of ſuc b. 2 r would hot trade bs 


ee fourths = 


greatly advanced, if landlords of ſmall 
properties, who now live idly upon their 
eſtates, were induced to betake themſelyes 
to commerce or manufactures, ' in the caſy. 
proſecution pf which, their länd- revenues 
would not a little aſſiſt them? This we ſee 
often practiſtd in England and in France; 
and manufacturers or merchants, who traffic 
with ſuch ſtocks, can certainly afford to fell 
cheaper, and puſh a more: extenfive, trade, 
than thoſe who carry on commerce with Bor- 
rowed funds. Whatever terids ro diminiſh 
the numberof workers, and theincreafe the num- 
ber of waſters, hurts a ſtate ; but ifew things 
have a greater tendency to promote both 
theſe, than to; encourage, by 11 almoſt total 
exemption from public burdens, landlords of 
ſmall properties to live idly, and to breed up 
their families in the ſame manner of living. 
From what has been written above, I think 
it plainly appears, that the people of Treland. 
are far from being ſo poor as they imagine 
themſelves to be, from their fmall ſtock of 
currency; and likewiſe, that they are not ſo 
burdened, either by their taxes or their abſen- 
tees, ory generally believe. That the wealth 
of Ireland does not correſpond with the ex- 
rent and fertility of her territory, with the 
riches of her ſurrounding ſeas, and her canve- 
ment ſituation for fyreign commerce, every 
one acquainted with that ifland.- will moſt 
readily allow; but I am far from attributing 
that to heavy taxation, to the drains of ab- 
ſencees, or to the ſmall quantity of caſh.. It 
is much more applicable to the claſſing aad 
animofiry of different religions, which' have 
dulied the hand 6f hufbdrrdry, to the very 
uncuſtivated ſtate of the landz, to the high 
— in tet eſt 
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_ - Tntereſt of money, to difrouragh ig leaſes, 
to the want of dock-ards and ſhip carpen 

ters, and the employment of foreign ſhips, 

to the luxutjous "indulgence in foreign pro- 
qucts and manufactures, to injuciGous rexch | 


and above all to 'a partially limited foreign © 


* - 


 * This laſt is certalply the greateſt grleyance 
of all others, and bas long been. a reproach 
eo. the counſels" of Great Pritainz for: while 
it has ſubſiſted, it may very juſtly be ſaid, 
to have been attended with no'lefs prejudice 
to this ifland than to Ireland. That ill found- 
ed narrow principle of conforming our com- 
mercial regulations to the Dutch model, 
miſled ſome of our politicians in the laſt cen- 
tury, to make the abſurd ſuppoſition, that 
our circumſtances might be bettered, if half 
our territory. were deſtroyed, that is, if what 
Fanden ug annually the value of fifteen mil - 
lions were annjhilated. It was better, ac- 
cording to them, to fetch corn from Poland, 
than to have it of our own growth, bet; 
ter to bring black cattle by ſea from the Bal- 
tic, or the coaſt of the Adriatic, than to 
driye them from our own mountains. The 
Dutch, they ſaid, were acquiring. opulence 
and power, and were amaſſing wealth faſter, _— 
and in a higher degree, than any other ſtate |} 
in Europe: therefore happy the ſtate that iN 
could imitate them, and pur itſelf in their 
ſit uation, which would raiſe it to a degree of 
eminence ſuperior to what it could expect 
from a large and fertile territory; though 
they alledged nothing to prove that max- 
ims of induſtry might not prevail in the large 
territory, as well as in the narrow ſwamp; 
and totally overlooked the wealth that nature 
e | ſpontaneouſly 


Ta 


ontaneoully from territory alo 
[conn . the induſtry of man, whic 


ſometimes one third of the wealth of a ot] 
The Dutch, at this moment, are finking 1 in their 
| importance in Europe, from the very. cauſe 
formerly aſſigned by our political writersfor 
their opulence and grandeur, I mean the nar- 
' rowneſs of territory; and ther en ene 
ſtocks of money, their number of N 
their Populous towns Will not. be able T9 ſe⸗ 
cure them againſt a. fill farther. decline, 
fhould their maritime neighbours; become 
more active in commerce, and appropriate to 
themſelves their natural advantages. Should | 
Great Britain ang! the ſame excluſive right 
of fiſhing 1 in her ſeas at home, as ſhe has ſe- 
cured in the ſeas of Newfoundland; and 
ſhould other European ations imitate her 
example in that Pabel; ; ſhquld all the 
different fpices of the Eaſt be Naiſed in the 
Britiſh, French, and Spaniſh. Weſt. Indies | 
ang ſhould tach nation be the carrier 0, its 
dun merchandize, the power an me opulence 
the Dutch would ſoon become propor- 
tioned to the. narrowneſs and badneſs of their 
territory, 5 notwithſtanding . oe utmoſt. efforts. 
of induſtry on the part of the habitats; 
The hiſtories of paſt ages moſt plainly de- 
clare, that power, founded on commerce in. 
a narfow. territory, has always been preca- 
rious and. tranſitory ; . nevertheleſs the ſplen- 
did period of the Dutch republic ſo dazzled 
the minds of many people in England, that 
they forgot their own natural advantages to 
over-rate theirs, and could they but acquire 
commerce, were not ſollicitous within what 
narrow limits it was reſtrained, falſely eſteem- 


ing the balance of wealth procured by trade 
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while our foreign trade is actually t threate 

with a ſta 9 5 in the other two thirds, on 

account 0 the exceſſive dearneſs of provi- 
> 


15 Aer Ks don 7 this view ae er balance. 1 


- whole will daily encreaſe, il : 


tas 


fions and bour ? © Though, Ireland, on -ac- 
count of 125 vicinity to us, and its een 
to the fame ſovereign authority with | our- 


15 e ught to Have been conſi dered ahr 


chap to b bee a pe I grand eur; ub 
found her..powet os boat baſis of terri 
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the nouriſhment, nat, is When, induſ . anc 
commerce, are juſtly ER ribute ted, all. the Parr: 
become vigor6us, and the, ſtr 


portion to the extent of 
may even exceed that ptoportſon, and l b be 


| counted natural, if the territory be bounde 


every where by the ſea, al have on all fi ides 


numb rs of excellent ports 
Theſe laſt circumſtances. ate ' wholly ü 


cable to the natural ſituation of Great Britain 


and Ireland; and were our commerce to be 


regulated by. them, it might be rendered much 


more extenſive and more lucrative; and con- 
ſequently the collective ſtrength of both 
ilands be greatly aug mented. But now the 
political as well as Selle natural ſituation of 


Great Britain and Ireland points out to us the » 


urgent neceflity of a comthunication of com- 


5 * advantages to Ae. latter iſfand ; and 


. '* ſhews 


lens moſt plainly, that t perſevere in the 
preſent ſyſtem of esclufion would be the | 

height of impolicy. Great Britain ought no 
| Jonger to-regard Ireland ue rival We but - 


18 4 joint: Parent of America; in which caſe 


Ireland would ſoon have u parent's concern, 


und would concur with plealurein maintaining 
dur and her own rights and intereſts in that 
part of the world againſt every European diſ- 


turber. The time, I ſay, is at length arrived 


for a total change of ſyſtem in regard to Ire- 
land; and, therefore, the legiſlature of Great 
Britain will now, moſt undoubtedly, advance 
tte proſperity of both iſlands, by euacting, in 
conjunction with the legiſlature of the neigh- 
bouring kingdom, That the foreign trade of lte. 
land be, in every reſpe&, put · upon the ſame foot - 
ing as the foreign trade of Great Britain; That 
the duties laid in either kingdom, upon the pro- 
ducts or manufactures of the other, be recipro- 
cally ſuppreſſed and aboliſhed ; and that all veſ- 
ſels failing from one iſland. to the other be con- 
ſidered as coaſting veſſels, and be ſubject onl 
to the ſame regulations as ſuch veſſels are ſubje&. 
to; that the communication and trade between 
Ireland and the Britiſh ſettlements in America 
and Africa, be put upon the ſame footing as 
the trade between Great Britain and thoſe, 
ſettlements'; That, in confideration of this 
eneral liberty of trade, the kingdom of le- 
and ſhall always pay for the ſupport of go- 
vernment, and the public defence of the ſtate, 
a land- tax of equal rate with the land- tax of 
Great Britain for the time being; That the de- 
nominations and the value of the denoming- 
tions of money ſhall be the ſame in both king+ 
doms; That the port duties or cuſtoms upon 
| all merchandize, exported or imported, be 
55 Gs "OT the 
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- the ſame in Ireland: as in Great Britain z - That 
the rate of the intereſt of money be reduced. in 
Ireland; That the additional taxes, raiſed as an 
equivalent for a freedom of trade, be always 
appropriated to the building: of. ſhips. of war, 
and the maintaining and ſupporting a. naval 
itrength in Ireland, & c. Theſe, and fuch other 
Ffegulations as may appear moſt fitting to the 
prudence of each Jegiflature for putting both 
Hands. upen af perfect equality i reſpect to 
foreign trade, would ſoon animate induſtry in 
Ireland, and cbnſequently; increafe her annual 
income, and rendergher of much more advan- 
tage to Great-Britain than the 18 at:preſent. : | 
I am very ſenſible, that the propoſal I /have 
made of granting a freedom of trade · to Ire- 
land, will have many prejudices and partial 
Intereſts to encounter with; , but; I am at the 
ſame time perſuaded, that thoſe who will im- | 4 
partially weigh the preſent ſtate. of both 
sWands, will moſt . readily; acknowledge both 
the equity and the expediency. of ſueh a freedom 
of trade. Qid prejudices ought to, have no 
weight, when the cauſes; that gave liſe to 
them. have ceaſed: and all partial and private 
intecglts ouglit to yield to the intereſt of the 
Nublie, I mean that of the whole eommunity. 
At would be injurious, | ſome will ſay, to che 
inhabitants of this iſland te put the Iriſh 
upbn the fame. ſooting with them in regard 
0 forcign trade, ſince the Iriſh do not bear 
Fach heayy public burdens as the former, that 
is, do not contribute ſo amply to- the general 
charges of the ſtate. This has been, and is 
Abit, the chief and moſt plauſible, objection 
Againſt extending tke freedom of trade to 
Meland; but as the reaſonipg contained in it. 
proves tao, much, it proves nothing; for by 
1 „ a me-:: 
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part of Great Britain, it ought, on that very... 
account, to be more favoured in point 

ation than the provinces near the ce 
government, a8 Firenlatiog,, 


Iway s. more lar 


rally to. be always lower in 
the countries near Lond lon, Should 
then conſent; to but a zaugm EB 
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Tae at that period, the dlitical ſtate 
both iſlands is e ars f. Weh altered, 
on. ey. would [ land, at 


that time, pot de 9 — have ardly. any. 5 


intercourſe or. tr with) America, ſo, incon - 
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hat th ned Projens neither w 
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— 1 She e theo. 11 805 .canfined ta 
ohe inge ſpecies, of manufacture : namely, 
the Fade the makes: for,which, both fo=' 
dee and do meſti ics, Wag twice as extenſive. as 
reſent, In thoſe times, our ladies; wore 
ale Jig Ulle u cee ſervant maids are 
ä a cotton * ſame alter · 


ation. place in moſt of the nations 
abroad ; LE even In the tk ik countries, the 
grey ee a ee 
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i former times. The E in che 
vy, h 9 in a. manner but one ma- 
n fee, an being, totally reren 
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| 5 neighbours, of Ireland, whom they very 
falſely. conſidered-; as people wh hole! ins inr 
tentiona, wiſhing, y nothing ſo, much as to 
7e ar religion and intereſt to themſelves. 
The. bitter — maniſeſted i in the late 
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j et whit deaſes have; of late years, been te · 
| 2 lat a guinea an acre. Other inſtances 
| t be produced to prove the great de 


Po- 
tion uf the ſiſland at what is called its fet+ 


I — the civil war. When: trariquil+ 


| ity was reſtored, improvement would imme- 
diately take place; but butficcks of peoplecarendt 


0 eafily 'nor ſo quickly recruited; as ſtocks of 
8 cattle and ſheep, which laſt, we find, were then 
ted thither, in great numbers, from · Eng- 
land: the conſequence of which was, that Ire- 
Aand was ſoon over - run with herds and flocks, 
and had much more wool and proviſions 
than her ſmall number uf inhabitants cuuld 


| conſume. Wages being then extremielydow, 


in conſequence of the; great lquneſs of rents, 


it was moſt natural for the Iriſn ee uf 


turning their ſuperfloity to advantage, and 
for the: Engliſh}, from the falſe; maxims, of 
policy, that then filled thein minds, to look 


upon them as formidable rivals, never! ſuſ- 


pecting that rivals truly formidable might 
ſtart vp in other quarters. Ireland, in its 
modern ſtate, Peſenis us wich a very dif- 
erent proſpect. The: number of its inhabi- 
taunts. is ,daubled, canfequently.; che home- 
conſumption of its wool and: proviſions muſt 
likewiſe be doubled; and: therefore che diſ- 
proportion between: the people and the flocks 
cannot now be ſo gteat as formerly, ſirice 


much more land mult now be occupied: by 
tillage, both for corn and flax, and the great 
luxury in harſes,- ſo much inereaſed of late 


years, demands a conſiderable part 2 the 
paſturage to. be appropriated for them. The 
Iriſh are. endeavouring- yearly to throw more 
- of their lands into tillage; as they now 
tee. the — 31 impolicy of ene 72 


— 


ſufficient | 


adv 


falGoient quantity of corn for their on 
ſubſiſtence; and ould: they ſueceed in that 
ceconomical plan, and ſhould: a frer and en - 
larged trade inareaſe the number of their 
people, and raiſe the value of their lands, 
ve ſhould ſoon hear no more of the 3 8 
| — or cheapneſs, either of their cattle 
or — wk. 9 they would, on chis laſt 
ſu ion, ſtill require a greater quant 
ban for their hs conſumption, dr the 
value of land being raiſed, would raiſr the 
Prices of what the farmer derade, to ide 
1 5 
The . of euttle in the - grazing 
counties: in. Great Britain will likewiſe cry. 
cut, that their intereſts will be affected 0 
allowing freedom of importation from Ire- 
land; hut if we appeal to experience, ve may 
'-  Gfely affirm. that they need not be greatly - 
= roar on this ſubject; for I may- alk, if the 


gentlemen of the grazing counties in Eng- 


land found themſelves ſenſibly injured im- 


-mediately after the union with Scotland, 
-when the ſouthern market was opened for f 
Scotch · aattle, which have ever fince been ſent 
into England in numbers ten times greater 
than can ever be expected to come from 
"Ireland, - ſhould : a free communication be 
| ed between Great Britain and that 
Aland? When all obſtructions to the mutual 


commerce of the two iſlands are removed, 


the prices of things, of courſe, will gradually 
approach near to an equality in both coun- 
tries, which will greatly promote the caſe of 
living through the whole; for it is not for 

-the: intereſt of a ſtate that any one county, 

or any. one part, ſhould: poſſeſs an artificial ad- 
1 fene over the e It a 1s * E 5 


* 


a” 
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tural advantages that beſt promotes the 


the natw be 
= general welfare. The breeding of horſes is 
much more lucrative: than the breeding of 
cattle; but the exceſſive dearneſs of butchers- 
meat ſeems to prove that the foil of Great 
Britain does not ſuffice for breeding both in 
the degree that our wants require for home 
conſuniption and exportation. If we would 
_ wiſh, therefore, to continue the advantageous 
commerce of the exportation of horſes, - and 
at the ſame time have proviſions at moderate - 
| ag. we ought, without delay, to allow the 
ree importation of Iriſh cattle, by which expe- 
dient, the labouring poor would be enabled to 
live upon their preſent wages, while the pro. 
fits of the landed gentlemen in general would 
not be in the leaſt abated. Whoever con- 
_ fiders the traffic for cattle and ſheep carried 
on between Scotland and England, mult ac- . 
knowledge, that it is extremely advantageous 
both to the northern and ſouthern parts of 
this iſland; but no reaſon can be given in 
favour of that traffic, that does not equally 
peed for opening a communication of the 
That the want of ſuch a communication was 
a * prejudice to n was the opinion 
of one of the ableſt of our political writers f, 
who makes it a query, Whether it would 
not be beſt for both kingdoms to take off 
« the prohibition that now lies on Iriſh cattle? 
At remains very doubtful, be ſays, when 
e this prohibition was ſet on foot, which was 
* moſt conſulted, public good or private 
© intereſt; the numbers of the breeding 
e were, without doubt, ſtronger at that time 
than thoſe of the feeding lands. But it is 
to be feared, in the making that act, that 
1 G 5 the 
+ tov Davenant's mg Wotks, vol, II. p. 2 1. Whirworth's 


* 


ame kind between Ireland and Great Britain. 


© the general intereſt of England was not 
*. ſufficiently. conſidered.” If the free ad- 
miſſiòn of | Iriſh ' cattle: would have promoted 
the intereſt of England ſeventeen” years ago, 
as may be plainly inferred from the words of 
Davenant, there ſeems much ſtronger reaſon 
to conclude, that ſuch an importation, in the 
preſent period, would be extremely beneficial 
to this iſland, and would effect more in bring- 
ing proviſions to moderate prices, and keep - 
ing them ſo, than can be expected from the 
moſt patriotic ſubſcription for that purpoſe, 


the conſequences of which, it is to be feared, 


* 


will be only temporary. 5 
But all the objections to the propoſed re- 
gulations for à freedom of trade to Ireland 
will not be on the fide of the inhabitants of 
Great Britain: the intereſted in Ireland will 
likewiſe have their objections to ſome clauſes, 
particularly to that for ſupprefling and abo- 
liſhing the duties laid in either kingdom upon 
the products and manufactures of the other. 
This article, they will alledge, will open a 
door to the exceflive importation of Engliſh 
manufactures into Ireland, to the detriment 
of the manufaQtures of that country. The 
clauſe is certainly meant to. promote the in- 
tercourſe between the inhabitants of both. 
illands; for when I mentioned the exceſſive 
indulgence in foreign products and manufac- . 
_ tfires, as one of the reaſons. of the low ſtate 
of Ireland, I was far from intending to 

rank the products and manufaQures of Great 
Britain as foreign in Ireland: on the con- 
trary, I am moſt fully perſuaded, that it 
would be for the advantage of both iſlands 
> 38 At, „ F 
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* nothing belong, Bing to "the ape; " ſhould h 
0 | 


be looked upon kaufe in the other, 
Allowing 4 — 5 Fg clauſe : will contribute 
to increaſe the ſale of ngliſh. manyfac- 


tures in Ireland, it will nevertheleſs, have 


many other conſequences, beſides that, which 


- ought alſo to be taken into the account, and 


Which, on the whole, will moſt undoubtedly 
tend to the advantag 1 of Ireland ſeparately, 

well as colleQively, with Great Britain. 
BY this clauſe, Iriſh. mani aQures, that are 


now prohibited in Great Britain, would. be 


importable hither ; and Iriſh products, alſo 
prohibited, would hape a new, and, at the 
. ſame time, , a moſf free and Extenſive market, 
with hardly. any * of fea... And by a ſub- 
ſequent clauſe in the ſame "propoſed. regula- 


tign, tabacco,, ſugar, rum, and other products 


of the America colonies, may be brought 


%, 


-Giretly. into Jrel: nd; by. which, the Iriſh will | 


be gainers in a double reſpect, firſt, in having 


thoſe articles cheaper, and, ney next, in raiſing the 
r 


lame public revenue om the importation of 
them as is raiſed, in Great ritain. - But in 


ſuch an intricate ſubject as tbis, we can beſt 


of all judge of Jo. may happen by what 
has h app ned. W beg We. have the EXPE- 
- Fience 0 a fimilar caſe before our eyes, the 
Fae une we, would draw from, the pre- 
Tent. have then a degree of certainty equal 


to demonſtration. - At the union of England 
| and Scotland, did either, kingdom ſuffer 2 | 


the barriers that obſtructed mutual commerce : 


were broke down! ? Did not both, on the 
contrary, gain by the open communication; 
Before that period, the prohibitions were ex- 


Wy tremely rigorous in both kingdoms, in regard 


. each others products and manufactures; 


. 2 1 but | 


more of "Engliſh manufacture than 


(62 


but though Scotland now. conſumes ten times 


feventy years ago, and her abſeutees ure: an - 
hundred times more numerous o far from | 
being impoveriſſed by thoſe two ſermin 1154 7 
ly alarming citcümſtances, he 1 increaſed 

in riches, people, and manufactures, con- 
ſiderably. We may be confident, therefore, 
that the ſame "thing would happen to the 
Triſh, were every prohibition and reftraint re. 
moved in the mutyal commerce of the 'twg 


* iſlands, and a gengral freedom c of. trade Brant. 
cd to Ireland, 


Many people i in ac from intereſted on 
from natrow views, will” alſo b . ready 
ect to that article fol ofing the port- es” 
or cuſtoms, to be me in both kingdoms 
upon all merchandize exported * or imported: 
Such an Bevel it e e f: bro 
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ue” be no e quality; 4 e ede 26 
freedom of trade beigen Great Biickin” and. 
Irdand; for many foreig comidercial articles, 
now in a mente prohibited. in, * Bri- . 
tain, have a yery ealy entry into Ireland; and 
ve would be abſurd to eſtabliſn 2 reciprocal 
freedom of trade between the. two iſlands 


and ſuffer foreign articles, the importation of 


which into Great Britain is deemed prejudt- 2 
cial to our. e to be freely. e 5 
1 44 into 


1 


into Ireland, from whence the 5 could be, ſo 
ſlan 


' eafily introduced into this j The leid 


= 
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mater.” For  cxain in he great ſtaple 


5 of proviſions, 


that of A eſt Res "would certainly be = 


ample eq 


5 . i Era rance, 8 5 oy. Forei n : 


| be : called proviiges oof F 5 ag mach a8 


_ . 1 over the whole: * 
on accoufit of its apneſs, which has ſerved 
as a premium to bring it within, the reach of 


- thoſe: who, from their ſtations in life, would EE 
-otherwiſe in all probability, have deen con- 
tented' with 'home-brewed liquors. Were 
the lriſh, inſtead of trading ſo largely. with 
Fe ta have 2 free trade to Great Britain 
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however, in excban ing. ſome 1 7 preſent e 
ck trade fr oh 


hers eee of e but yy 255 ; 
vo . in i very change of. the 


| and eo the fu Weſt Todies, with bach 
BY irciehts of ſoger, ane rom 090) hence, di- 


. would greatly increaſe, in that iſland,” and 


1 * 


might in time ſuperſede the | conſumption. of 


French wines, to the great advantage of our 
Weſt India iſlands, Te is uhiverſally allow- 
£4, that, an eren pn of cer ſugar. colonies 
would tend to enjarge the trade,of Great Bri- 
tain with foreign nations 3 and yet, by impo- 
Titic reftraints thrown upon Ireland, we in a 
manner deprive our ſogarteolo colonies of that = 
matket, and force the' Iriſh to a very general ' l 
We; Sel inn. tie. cit Jo ih dt £472, him! i ; 37 
conſumption of foreign ſugars. : It the North | 8 
Americans are ſuffereq to carry home ſugars, | 

e without eſtraiot, "nnd 
1 no inconveniences have been alledged to at- 
= tend that commeree, it is certainly full time 

for us to awaken from our lethargic dream, 

and to permir a free intercourſe between Ire- 

Jang and ail out. American ſertementss and 

in that caſe it might he expected, that the 

ri merchants, though they might at firſt | 

have ſome repugnanec in quitting their old 
and accuſtomed channels of commerce, would 

ſoon find the new trade propoſed more. fitted 

to the proſperity of Ireland, more lucrative 

to themſelves, and much more, conducive to 
advance the ſtrength and grandeur of .the 


4 Yor „ 


— 


Britiſh empire in general. 

wie Jowering the rte of the intereſt of : 
b. money in Ireland, is nv leſs neceſſary for the 
| proſperity of that iſland than a general free- 
8 dom of trade; and is propoſed as an article 
3 in the above commercial regulations, with 

1 the double view of promoting induſtry in 

8 | Ireland, and of obtaining a further reduce 

tion of intereſt in Great Britain, which ope- 

A 1 1 ration 


— 


% 
* 


Eat ration. will be greatly : facilitated by a pre» 


vious reduction of intereſt in Ireland. About 
twelve years hence an opportunity will offer 
for reducing a conſiderable part of the public 
debts of Great Britain to two, or two and 
an half per cent; but, if intereſt is ſuf- 
fered to continue high in Ireland, it will be 

very difficult, or next, to impoſſible for Great 
Britain to draw all the advantage from that 
opportunity, which it will otherwiſe afford. 


Public credit in Ireland, has not yet put on 


2 


the fetters of the monied men; therefore the 


legiſlature of that iſland, by a moſt conſtitu- 
tional expedient, may eaſily reduce the le- 


gal rate of intereſt to three, or four per cent. 
conſequences, . both, to the landed gentleman 
and merchant, and ſoon give additional vi- 


gour to the ſtate. In proportion to the ſuc- 
ceſſive reductions of intereſt in Great Britain, 


has induſtry thriven in this iſland, and its 


power and opulence is increaſed. The con- 


| ſequences of thoſe reductions have been ſo, 
evident, both in regard to the public and to 
the advancement of trade, that it is now in 


a manner the general ſentiment among all 


ranks of people, that the lowneſs of the rate 


of intereſt contributes to advance the proſ- 


perity of the nation. From ſome unhappy 5 


circumſtances, however, or ſome inadvertence 
in our government, the ſpace of time that 


has elapſed ſince the laſt reduction of intereſt 


| greater than that between the two 
preceding reductions, and we, who were 
wont to precede ſome of our neighbours in 
that regulation, have lately ſuffered them to 


is muc 


* 


precede us; for both the French and Auſ- 
trians, ſince the concluſion of the late U | 
e a os el Fg Ts © 


. ; 
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reduction of in 1 t 
land at preſent affords ſuch an opportunity; 
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have reduced the rate of intereſt in their d- 


minions to four per cent. Thoſe operations, 
in ftares where trade and currency are far 


from being fo conſiderable as in Great Bri- 
' - rain, ought to awaken. us to embrace every 


favourable e of effecting a further 
ntereſt in this kingdom. Ire- 


> * 


1 


and a conſiderable reduction of intereſt in 


that kingdom, ſo very practicable at this pe- 
riod, 'would Penal? es the eaſy praftica- 


| bility of effecting the ſame in Great Britain, 
when che, occaſion ſhould arive. The dbſer- 


vation of the ingenious Dr; Price, in regard 


to ſurpluſes from a high intereſt employed 
in reducing a capital, accumulating, faſter 
than ſurpluſes from a low jntereſly is nothing 
but a mere arithmetical computation, a 


as ſuch, is extremely juſt; but it is far from 


following from thence, that it is for the ad- 
vantage of a ſtate, to have either public 


debts, or thoſe of individuals at a high in- 
tereſt; and I am perſuaded the doctor him- 


ſelf would not draw ſuch an inference from 
it, though ſome of his readers, I ſuſpect, 
will be - to interpret it as an argument in 

of the high rate of intereſt, I will 
\ preſent the reader with a politico- arithmetical 


favour 


computation, drawn from the rate of inte- 


reſt, very different from the doctor's, but 
which proves to a demonſtratien, that the 


low intereſt of money contributes eſſentially 


to lighten the burden of the national debts, 


or, in other words, enables the nation to bear 


ſuch a load as would overwhelm her if mo- 
| ney were at an high intereſt. The great 
pledge for the ſecurity of the repayment of 
| _ the national debt is the land of Great Bri- 
8 Ty C * Con 
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;-perchaſe;” the value of the green 
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ke v e on the quiron of. 0 ney. 


mio ö 
thr per cent. than on f. t 


duftry er the whole nation; and the = | 
_ confiderable this is, the more ..lightly 
durden wilt de fer: but few -thing gs tend >. 
much to — — igduſtr V ab the low. rat f 
intereſt; therefore the' "Ieffoting” that. rate; 1 | 
A de deen to a par wWän tat of our com-. 
mexeiai neigbbours, ought--to be a Wen W 
obje of Admin ſtratic e. d the begin _— - -. 
with Ireland. will ive reat: facility in , 
e of. that ki Kit 8 Fiat 5 
7 itt: 8 PR 8 65 6 Another | 8 
te; Pinto, greath . | 


has, in 


(3 on ens anne 4 England, but in Holland and Frapee, 2 
circulation, viewed the debts of Grear Britain in a DS F534 
light. According to him, the national 


ind 


e 


te offay- upon: 


very erroneous ; 

| debe ie 2 maſs of riches t>.Great Britain, as the four millions and- an N 

half tr are paäd mus to the public creditors;” occaſion; ſuch | 2D 
circulation in the Nate, a8 greatly augments the vealth. Int 

F his reaſoning upon the effets ol circulation is altogether inconcluſve, 

 _  - and bas made him exaggerate any good: effects the public debt mn, © 


„ en een N W * 


have had, without attending to ther bod conſequences, ee e 
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tions 3; That the adation⸗ taxes" t6 be rail- 
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he tells us, ehe Mur Hides REA the pate crpeitors 
pecaGens fiſtegn or tymn millions in circulation g. in another 
he athrms, | that one million may E twenty ions and in 
a third-place, that thies nile g 2 ay produce ten millions in 
vireulation; Thoyſe. y bn ſhew t neerrajney of phe #1 the author, jt 
; regard to the truth of bs 7. eh wi bear the is 
of analizing ; for jet us Fe bis ima lien eſtimate, en e en 
1 rents give occaſion: to ten millions in circulation, in that proportir 
N millions and a half, Which is the amount of che land 
and public annuities joined t Cher, would' becaſion an ann 
jor Great Bijcain: of eighty eight millions. Bat thereds ie | 
nother. active revenue in this ſtate, ofatieaſt f forty millions, 
toduces the Tame effect in circulation as rents, tonſe zently, in the 
ve proportion, this ought likewiſe to ans 5 circulation of an 
by and thirty-th „not to m king g's | 
r civil liſt; which'ought to otcaſion 4 Secalbrion of two millions fix 
Hundred thouſand pounds; and ſeven crew of key: pug make + 


1 Nn twenty-three millions in cirs e ce hand 
total of annual circulation i in O tatn* 'df hv 


'Forty- ſix millions; andIf fuch is che ſum ar his nah ate, — 


5 —— would it be if taken at the higheſt tion 1: u lation 
> 


but a general word, including all purcfiaſes and ſales,' 2 the 2 
— _ the: people in cheir-mutual traffic itil each other; 


ht millions of le in Great Bri two wy — 
E millions of 8 would ar age: of near 
eee, per bead, 6r, at fix perſons to à family, one hun- 


1 FEE d and eighty-three pounds for e in Gres: N 


er t much above twelve pon 
* Sir W William Petty, an hundred e * bag Ace 


cbm 


emer Wend, Mr, Pingo s ſuppoſitins-fogm 


raked in another view ;- for if four millions S x4 — 1.5 ing to dane 
lie creditors be of ſuch importance to the ſtate, five gare 


ill more ſo, and fix millions ſtill better; bug I 


8 5 


faney (por people | 

believe that our circymſtances would- be improved by ſuch pope il 

revenue, that could' only be raifed by an augmentation of taxes, 1 

maſt, haweyer, do Mr. Pinto the juſticeto mention,” that he himſelf _ 
allows a maximum, - which the, public debts oyght not ap erg ä 

Though he p ces that maximum at 1 very er ned = 5 
Abe wealth and power of Great Britain are — 5 
within theſe ſixty years, and it is Jikewiſe notorious, that our public 


| * debts-are more than tripled within the fame fpace, I am afraid hehas 
ſuffered himſelf to be miſled in believing the latter to be the cauſe of 
the former. Other reaſons, however, much more ſubſtantial than 


thoſe:drawn from circulation, may be aſſfigned-why the nution has in- 


ereaſed in power and opulence, notwithſtanding the augmented-burden 


of the public debts. Firſt, it may be allowed that thoſe debts have 


x operated ſome good effects. All the money raiſed upon loans, during 


eur late foreign wars, has not been blown” away in gun- powder; 


; »muchof i it has bee accumulated by thoſe who have had tranſacti ons 


witch government, in-conſequence of which eſtates have, been pur- 


chaſed, lands 3 and many houſes buile upon new foundati- ' 


ons, 


| grees more fruitſul. T 


-& TÞ | 
ed in mange as an W for a freedom. 


' os Tae e We ee to the 
e N building,” 


Nu 


a eden. th 5 eb flocks of es: i I way uſe he * 
preſſion, has Been thereby increaſed ; and we may perhaps attribute - . 
part of e of our improved dock yards, and the building. ot 
two hundred. ſhips of war, to that fund; Secondly, The meg 

tracts of common land that have been divided and incloſed;. by act f 
Parliament in England, within theſe fixty years paſt, ſave in a man- 


2 


ner enlarged our territory, by rendering the ſame ground by many de- 
Nd, The improvements in Scotland ſince” 


the Union have been ſo great as to enable the people there both to furs. 


2 the Engliſh market, and to draw, more from it than ſor- 


« Fourthly, The lands over all Great Britain have been farther 


and, their marketable value more than doubled. Fifthly,. 


impe ralſod rents of lande have required a greater quantity of money 


{real or artificial) to be kept up in circulation, which, choùgh it wa 


be attended · with great diſadvantages in 'regard to foreign trade, at 


leaſt, facilitates the payment of large taxes. Sixthhy, the reſources. 
from Ireland within t ole fixty years, are greatly increaſed ; and from: - 


our colonies in North America and the Weſt Indies more than qua · 
Seventhly, Tha Eaſt India Company, of late years, has 


_ drupled. 
added to the national wealth, Eighthly, and Laſt of all, the reduc- 
tion of the intereſt of money has freed both the ſtate and  individoals 
| by many incumbrances, In the year 171 2 was paying 


3:356,942, as the intereſt of a debt of, 88827505 ry 
pays er e ors for + Ae t of one hundred 


gi two millions. Now as the capital debt is not L- it 
+ . the intereſt 10 can be dered as the burden; thereſore, 
nicurybrances, inſtead of being tripled within : 
thaſe ors Tag: s paſt, ate actually augmented only one fourth, that is, in- 
ſtend of Kandi | 


in effect, the national 


ng as, thres, to nine, they only ſtand as three to four, 
while the fund for the ſecurity of that debt is much more than don- 
bled ;- and that chiefly by a territorial imprevein ent, or better ate of 


the lands, reckoning, Great Britain andher dependencies as one ter- 
= 


* public debts, the laſt is. by ſar the moſt conſiderable ; as a fall from 
ſeven per cent. to three per cent. is a fall of more than one half, and is 
more than equivalent to the doubling the fund for repayment, How 


tory, 
Ot all the cauſes above alligned for diminiſhing the burden of the 


high Gieat Britain may carry her eredit with ſafety, is a queſtion that 
experience alone can reſolve ; but ſhould the riaximm of accumulatie 


on be farthef off! than is generally imagined, one thing we may now + 


be moſt certain of, that we approach very near the minimum of the di- 
minution of intereſt ; and that very addition to the public debts can 

nom be fuſtained by nothing but an augmentation of taxes, which an 
Increaſe of trade — of population can alone enable the nation to fup- 
port. A fall of intereſt from three * two per cent. will operate much 
leſs than the preceding reduction fi rom ſeven to three; and though the 
annual expence of the nation, within theſe ſixty years, be only aug- 
mented one million on account of the public. debrs, yet the annual 
charge, ſor the ſupport « f government, is higher by four millions than 


it was in the former period, including in this laſt expence the accu- 


. wulatioos of the . fund, Theſe two laſt contideratforis will de» 
| . wel  monſtrars 
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building of ſhips-of war, and to the inain- 
taining and ſupporting a naval force in that 
and. As a very important part of our do- 
minion now hes beyond the Atlantic Ocean, 
there is nothing Great Britain ought” to give 


; ) * i 
* 


more attention to at preſent than to the in- 


excaſing her central maritime force. Inſtead 
of waſting great ſums in coloniaing deſarts 


in America, Jhe ought to ſpare no experice 


— 


* 


% 


have. hitherto, from a moſt ill. ju 


in colonizing the ſea: coaſts of Great. Britain, | 
and Ireland. Theſe two "iſlands together, and 


not Great Britain alone, ought. td be cohft- 
dered as the merropole, or mother country of 

olonies ; therefore, when I mention. 
the; increafing our central naval force as ne- 


N 


* * 
2 + 


cefſary, I do» not mean that. it ſhould. all be 


- confined: to the river Thames, or even to the 


ports of Great Britain, The.. increaſing' na- 


val ſettlemients upon all the coaſts both of 


Great Britain and Ireland, would” be the moſt, 


likely means of inducing many people to pur- 


fue à ſeafaring life, and, conſequently,” of 
augmenting our home naval- ſtrength. We 
ll judged, jea: | 

Ireland 


louſy, ſeemed nat to care how na 


. £ | 72 |: 5 7 2 1 1 | 4 Fi 2 F ; | ; 11 f 4 7 4 5 2 _ VO OT L . 
monſtrate to every thinking perſon the urgent neceſſity of diminiſning 
the maſs of ile debt, which muſt now be leſſęned at top, as 


— 


ne oe not at it preſent” require any far 


ther expence, the additional taxes propoſed: 


could not be laid out more properly 3 in 
eſtabliſhing 2 royal dock- yard in ſome port 


on the weſtern or ſouthern” ſhores of that 
mand. The local advantages of ſuch an ei. 
tabliſhment, in buildings, and conſumption 
of proviſions, would redound' to the county 


where | It was made; but the maritime ſtrength 


which it would raiſe, would as much apper- 
tain to Great Britain as that of Portſmouth or 
Plymouth; and the nurſery of ſhip-carpenters - 
and ſeamen, would as much ferve to advance 
our commerce as if it were eſtabliſhed upon 


the river Thames. The French and Spa- 


niards have naval 'docks on the Atlantic 


5 Ocean, as well as in the Mediterranean Sea; 
but we who have now ſo much concern with 


the Atlantic, have yet no proper port upon 


it. The chief royal dock- yard of France is 
in the moſt weſtern port of that kingdom, 


and in a proyince where the French lan 

is not generally underſtoed; yet, I believe, 
few people 'acquainted at all with France, will 
efitare in determining, that the r oyal arſenal 


| is more advantageouſly ſituated at Breſt, than : 


it would be at the mouth of the Seine. An 


armament fitted out in one of the weſtern 
ports of Ireland, for an expedition to the 


Weſtern or Southern Seas, mi ht have the 


advantage of three or four weeks over. one 
fitted out at Portſmouth for the ſame deſti- 
nation, which would not only ſhorten the 
riſks. at Ea, but might be of great impor- 


4 tance” in re rd to the lives of ſailors and 
Aoldiers, a nd render the. execution of the en- 


N | terprize more a * leſs . 
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Fe Bunt inſtead of gaining an advantage. of three 
or four weeks only, by fitting out, on. the ; 
Vegſtern coaſt of Ireland, we might, on many ; 
| : r £0152 HOT campaign, „Arg N 
we had a diſagrecable proof in the laſt war, 
in the armament fitted out againſt Louiſ- 
burg; for, in all probability, had that arma 
ment been to ſet ſail. from the weſt of Ire- 
land, it would have reached Cape Breton 
time enough to have reduced the place a year 
ſooner, in conſequence of which Canada. 
| might have been congueredg. and the waer 
| happily terminated, without the expence of ſo 
_ many campaight oo Gael, £45, 
\ - To ſum up all, Ireland does not now ſtand, 
in the ſame relation to Great Britain as for- 
metly; therefore the period is arrived for a 
total change of political ſyſtem in regard to 
that iſland. A ſkilful gardener is attentive | | 
| to. proportien the branches of his trees to the 1 
trunks that are to ſupport them, and as Great | 
Britain is daily expanding. her branehes.to a 
wider extent over America, true policy 
would diQtate to us the propriety of enlarg- 
ing and ftrengthening the trunk that is to 
Tuſtain thoſe branches, by a communication 
of all commercial advantages to Ireland, - and” 
conſidering both iſlands but as one. Were 
ve but ſtudious to promote induſtry in Ire- 
land, and in the diſtant provinces in Great 
Britain, we need be no more ſollicitous about 
the ballance of trade between the two iſlands, 
than about that between Southampton and 
the Ifle of Wight, as the gain of either would Þ . 
be the national gain. Though many partial ä 
intereſts would be affected in both iſlands, b 7/ʒ/ß 
putting commerce upon an equal footing 5 


5 
1 
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n each, yet the experience of the many ad- 
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SGcotlzgd by their, mutuak union, - 3 es US 2a 
mat "dethonftrative prgof chat tt 598 5 
national iktereſt would" be greatly promoted 
by granting a, freedom of trade to Ireland, 5 
without any farther union of the two iſlands,  _ 
Were the number of trading veſſels and ſail2s2s- 
ors in Ireland ten times greater than it no? 
is, Great Britain would have no cauſe of 
_ _ apprehenſion from that, but rather matter - 
rejoicing. Were Ireland, in all her ports, 
10 have naval docks, and numbers of ſhip- 
carpenters; were her quantity of circulating 
money to be doubled ; - were her lands to 
23 four times as much as at preſent, and 
er mines in general wrought to greater ad- 
vantage, Great Britain, I ſay, would have 
nothing to apprehend from all thoſe circum- 
ſtances, and from that accumulation f 
power. That ſtrength and riches would be 
a ſtrength and riches co-operating with ours, 
The intereſts of both iſlands being put, as 
they naturally ought to be, upon the ſame - 1 
level, the views of both would be the ſame; "OM 
.- and the greater their intercourſe with each ' 
other, the greater would be their happineſs. 
and proſperity; but- ſtill the larger iſland, 8 
having the advantage of the ſeat of empire, — 
would maintain the ſuperiority of wealth , ,+  .* 
over the ſmaller. . However valuable the ba-. 
lance of trade may be, yet to every ſtate, ke 
ſtrengthening. the center of dominion ought 7 
to be an object of much more importance. 7 
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0 But both theſe objects are now attainble bß 
5 Great Britain, in a moſt eminent degree, if 3 
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